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Hearfulnefs is al- 
ways to be preferred 
tomirth. ‘The lat- 
“we, ter may be confi- 
Bead Set dered as an att, the 
ee EL former as a habit of 
WORDT the mind. Mirth 
is fhort and tranfient, chearfulnefs 
fixed and permanent. ‘Thofe are 
often raifed into the greateit tran- 
{ports of mirth, who are fubject to 
the greateft depreflions of melan- 
choly. Onthe contrary, chearful- 
nefs, though it does not give the 
mind fuch an exquifite gladnefs, 
prevents us from falling into any 
depths of forrow. Mirth is likea 
flah of lightning, that breaks 
thro’ a glooin of clouds, and glitters 
foramoment: Chearfulnefs keeps 
up akind of day-light in the mind, 
and fills it with a fteady and perpe- 
tual ferenity. Men of auftere prin- 
ciples look upon mirth as too wan- 
ton and diffolute for a flate of pro- 
bation, andas filled with a certain 
triumph and infolence of heart that 
is inconfiftent with a life which ts 
every moment cbnoxious to the 
greateft dangers. Writers of this 
complexion have obferved, that the 
facred perfon who was the great 
pattern of perfection, was never feen 
to laugh. Chearfulnefs of mind is 
not liable to any of thefe excep- 
tions; it is of a ferious and com- 
pofed nature; it does not throw the 
mind into a condition improper for 
the prefent ftate of humanity, and 
is very confpicuous in the charac- 
ters of thofe who are looked upon 
as the greateit philofophers among 
the Heathens, as weil as among 
thofe who have been defervedly 
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éfleemed as faints and holy men 
among Chriflians. 

If we confider chearfulnefs in 
three lights, wich regard to our- 
felves, to thofe we converfe with, 
and to the Great Author of our 
being, it will not a little recom- 
mend itfelf on cach of thefe ac- 
counts. The man who is poffeffed 
of this excellent frame of mind, is 
not only eafy in, his thoughts, but 2 
perfect maiter of all the powers and 
taculties of the foul; his imagina- 
tion is always clear, and his judg- 
ment undifturbed ; his temper is 
even and unruffled, whether 1» ac- 
tion or folitude : He comes with a 
relifh to all thofe goods which na- 
ture has provided for him, tattes all 
the pleafures of the creation which 
are poured about him, and does not 
feel the full weight of thofe acci- 
dental evils which may befal him. 
If we confider him in relation to the 
perfons whom he converfes with, it 
naturally produces love and yood- 
will towards him. 

A chearful mind is not only dif- 

fed to be affable and ob'icing, 
Bat raifes the fame good: humour in 
thofe who come within its influ- 
ence. A man finds himfelf pleafed, 
he does not know why, with the 
chearfulnefs of his companion: It 
is like a fudden fun-fhine that 
awakens a fecret delight in the 
mind, without her attending to 1t. 
The heart rejoices of its own ac- 
cord, and naturally flows out into 
friendfhip and benevolence towards 
the perfon who has fo kindly an ef- 
fect upon it. | 

When one conficers this chearful 
ftate of mind in its third relatioa, 
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226 Chearfulne/s of Temper recommended. 
one cannot but look upon it asa_prefent exiftence, who is apprehen- 
conflant habitual gratitude to the five either of torment, or of anrihi- 
Great Author of nature. An in- lation ; of being miferable, or of 
ward chearfulnefs is an implicit not being at all. 
praife and thankfgiving to Provi- After having mentioned thefe 
dence under all its vcuiesans : two great principles, which are de- 
It is a kind of acquiefcence inthe ftruétive of chearfulnefs in their 
ftate wherein we are placed, anda own nature, as well as in right rea- 
fecret approbation of the divine fon, what befides ought to banifh 
will in his conduct towards man. this happy temper from a virtuous 
There are but two things which mind? Pain and ficknefs, fhame 
can reafonably deprive us of this and reproach, poverty and old age, 
nay, death itfelf, confidering the 
fhortnefs of their duration, and the 
, advantage we may reap from them, 
penitence, can have mo title to that donot deferve the name of evils. -A 
evennefs and tranquillity of mind good mind may bear up under them 
which is the health of the foul, and with fortitude, and with chearful- 
the natural effect of virtue and in- nefs of heart. The toffing of a 
nocence. Chearfulnefs in an ill tempeft does not difcompoie him, 
man deferves a harder name than which he is fure will bring him to a 
language can furnifh us with, and joyful harbour. 
is many degrees beyond what we “ A man who ufes his beft endea- 
commonly cally foliy or madnefs. yours to live according to the dic- 
Atheifm,. that is, a difbelief of a tates of virtue and right reafon, has 
Supreme Being, and confequently two perpetual fources of chearful- 
of a future ftate, under whatfoever pefs, in the confideration of his 
title it fhelters itfelf, may likewife own nature, and of that Being on 
very reafonably deprive a manof whom he has a dependence. If he 
this chearfulnefs of temper. looks into himfelf, he cannot but 
There is fomething fo particularly rejoice in that exiftence which is fo 
gloomy and offenfive to human na- Jately beftowed upon him, ‘and 
ture in the profpect of non-exif- which, after millions of ages, will 
tence, that one cannot but wonder be ftill new, and ftillin its begin- 
how it is poflible for any man to ning. How many felf-congratula- 
out-live the expectation of it. It tions naturally arife in the mind, 
is certain that the being of a God when it refleéts on this its entrance 
is fo little to be doubted, that itis into eternity, when it takes a view 
almoft the only trath we are fure of thofe improveable faculties, 
of ; and fuch a truth as we meet which ina few years, and even at 
with in every objec, in every oc- jts firft fetting out, have made fo 
currence, and in every thought. If confiderable a progrefs, and which 
we look into the characters of this will be ftill receiving an increafe of 
tribe of infidels, we generally find perfection, and confequently an in-~ 
they are made upof pride, fpleen, creafe of happinefs. ? The confci- 
and cavil. It is indeed no wonder oufnefs of fuch a Being fpreads a 
that men, whoare uneafytothem- perpetual diffufion of joy through 
felves, fhould be fo to the refLof the the foul of a virtuous man, and 
world ; and how is it poflible fora makes him look upon himfelf every 
man to be otherwife than uneafy in moment as more happy than he 
himfelf, who 3s in danger every knows how to conceive. 
moment of lofing his entire exil- The fecond fource of chearful- 
tence, and dropping into nothing? nefs toa good mind, is its confide- 
The vicious man and Atheift have ration of that Being on whom we 
therefore no pretence to chearful- have our dependence; andinwhom, 
nefs ; and would act very unreafon- though we behold him as yet but in 
ably, fhould they endeavour after the firit faint difcoveries of his per- 
it. "Tis impofhible for any one to feétions, we feeevery thing that we 
jive in good humour, andenjoy his can imagiue as great, glorious, or 
amiable : 


thefe is the fenfe of guilt. A man 
who lives in a ftate of vice and im- 
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The Pretended Philofopher: A moral Tale. 


amiable: We find ourfelves every 
where upheld by his goodnefs, and 
furrounded with an immenfity of 
love and mercy. In fhort, we de- 
pend upon a Being, whofe power 
qualifies him to make us happy by 
an infinity of means ; whofe good- 
nefs and truth engage him to make 
thofe happy who defire it of him, 
and whofe unchangeablenefs will 
fecure us in this happinefs -to all 
eternity. 

Such confiderations, which every 
one fhould perpetually cherifh in 
his thoughts, will banifh from us 
all that fecret heavinefs of heart 
which unthinking men ‘are fubject 
to when they lie under nd,real af- 
fliction, all that anguifh Which 
we may feel from any ‘evil 
that actually opprefles us, and 
alfo, thofe little cracklings of 
mirth and folly, that are apter to 
betray virtue than fupport it; and 
eftablifh in us fuch an even and 
chearful temper, as makes us pleaf- 
ing to ourfelves, to thofe with 
whom we converfe, and to Him 
whom we are made to pleafe. 


The PRETENDED PHILOSOPHER: 
4A Morat Tate. 


[Continued from Page 213-] 
T He day of the philofopher’s tri- 


umph arrives, and the fuit of 
rofe-colour along with it: he views 
it, and blufhes throngh vanity, ra- 
ther than fhame. ‘Cleon however 
came to fee him, with the difturbed 
air of one poffeffed ; and aiter caft- 
ing an eye of indignation on the 
preparations for his drefling, ‘* Sir,”’ 
faid he to him, ‘** if I had todo 
with a man of the world, I fhould 
propofe to him, by way of preface, 
to exchange a thruft with me. But 
Iam {peaking toa philofopher, and 
{ come to aflault him with no other 
arms; than franknefs and virtue.” 
‘¢ What is the matter then ?”’ de- 
manded the fage, fomewhat con- 
founded at this preamble. ‘ I 
loved Clariffa, Sir,’”’ replied Cl-on ; 
** fhe loved me, we were going to 
be married. [I know not what 
change is made all of a fudden in 
her foul, but the will not hear me 
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fpeak any more either of marriag® 
or of love. I had at firftonly fom® 
fufpicions concerning the caufe of 
this change ; but this rofe-coloured 
fuit confirms them. Rofe-colour is 
her paffion ; you adopt her colours : 
you are my rival.”’----** I, Sir!’’--- 
** Tcannot doubtit, and all the cir- 
cumftances that atteft it croud them= 
felves on my imagination : your fe- 
cret walks, your whifpers inthe ear, 
looks & words that have eftaped you, 
her hatred particularly againft Ma- 
dam de Ponval, every thing betrays 
you, every thing fefves to open my 
eyes. Hear then, Sir, what I have: 
to propofe. One of us muft give 
place. Violence is an unjuft me- 
thod ; generofity will fet us on good 
terms. Ilove, I idolife Clarifla; I 
had been happy but for you ; I may 
ftill be fo: my affiduities, time, 
and your abfence, may bring her 
back to me. If, onthe contrary, I 
muft renounce her, you fee one 
who will be driven to defpair, and 
death ‘will be my refource. Judge, 
Ariftus, whether your fituation be 
the fame? Confult yourfelf, and 
anfwer med. If the happinefs of 
your life depends on giving up your 
conqueft to ma, I require nothing 
and I retire.” “Go, Sir,” replied 
the philofopher to him with a ferene 
air; ** you fhall never overcome 
Ariftus in a point of generofity ; 
and whatever it may coft me, I will 
prove to you that I merited this 
mark of efteem.” 

“* At lait,” faid he, when Cleon 
had leftthe room, ‘* here is an op- 
portunity of fhowing an _ heroical - 
virtue. Ha, ha, you gentlemen of 
the world, you willlearn to admire 
us. ... They will not know it 
perhaps. Oh yes: Clarifia 
will communicate it in confidenceto 
her friends; thefe will tell it again 
toothers: the adventure is uncom- 
mon enough to make a noife; after 
all, the wortt that can happen will 
be to publifh it myfelf. It is ne- 
ceffary that a good deed fhould be 
known, aud it matters not which 
way : our age has need of thefe ex- 
amples :* they are leffons for man- 

ind, However, let me not 
become a dupe to my own virtues, 
& difpulicts myfelf of Clarifla before 
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Im fure of Madam Prefident, Let 
me fee what champagne and fleep 
may have produced.” 

While he reflected thus on his 
conauct, the philofopher drefled 
himiclf. The incuftrious Jafmin 
furpailed himfelf in drefling his 
head: the rofe-coloured fuit was 
put on before the looking-giafs with 
a fecret complacency, and the fage 
failivd out all radiant to vifit Ma- 
dam Prefident, who. received him 
with an exclamation of farprize. 
Bot pafiing all of afudden from joy 
to confufion, ‘(I perceive,” faid the, 
* Clarifia’s favourite colour: you 
are attentive to ftudy her tafte. Go, 
Ariflus, go and avail yourfelf of 
the trouble you take to pleafe her : 
it will, no doubt, have its reward.”’ 
** My natural ingenuoufnefs,”’ re- 
plied the philofopher, ‘‘ permits me 
notto conceal from you, that in the 
choice of this colour I have follow- 
ed only her caprice. I will do 
more, Madam; I will confefs that 
my firft defire was to pleafe in her 
eyes. The wifeft is not without 
weaknefs ; and when a woman pre- 
judices us by flattering attentions, it 
is difficult not to be touched with 
them; but how my attachment is 
weakened! I acknowledge it with 
reproach to myfelf, Madam, and 
you ought alfo to reproach yourfelf 
for it.”---**Ah ! philofopher, why 
is this not true !- But this rofe-colour 
confounds all my ideas.”’---‘* Very 
well, Madam, I affumedit with re- 
eret; Inow go to quit 1t with joy ; 
and if my firft fimplicity. .. ..” 
‘* No, flay, I think you charming. 
But what do I fay ? Ah, how happy 
are people in being fo handfome ! 
Ariftus, why am I not beautiful !” 
‘* What ! Madam, do not youknow 
that uglinefs and beauty exift only 
in opinion ? Nothing is handfome, 
nothing ugly in itfelf. A beauty in 
one country is far from being 
reckoned beauty in another; fo 
many men, fo many minds.”’ 
“‘ You flatter me,” faid Madam 
Prefident, with a childifh bafhful- 
nefs, and pretending to bluth; 
“< but I know, alas! but too well, 
that I have nothing beautiful in 
me, except my {foul.’----- << Very 
well, and is not the fupreme beauty 
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the only charm worthy to touch the 
heart ?”---‘ Ah, philofopher, be- 
lieve me, that beauty alone has few 
charms.”’---** It has few, no doubt, 
for the vulgar; but, to repeat it 
once more, you are not reduced to 
that. Is there nothingin a noble 
air, a commanding look, and an 
expretlive countenance ? And then 
as to majefty, is fhe not the queen 
of the Graces ?’’---** And for this 
plumpnefs of mine, what fay you 
to that ?’’.-.---- ‘“ Ah, Madam, this 
plumpnefs, which is reckoned an 
exceis among us, is a beauty in 
Afia. Doyouthink, for example, 
that the Turks have no {kill in wo- 
men? Well then, all thofe clegant 
ficures which we admire at Paris, 
would not even be admitted into the 
Grand Seignior’s feraglio; and the 
Grand Seignior is no fool. In a 
word, a rofy ftate of health is the 
mother of the pleafures, and plump- 
nefs is its fymbol.”---‘* You will 
bring me prefently to believe thae 
my fat is not unbecoming. But for 
this nofe of mine, nefe without end, 
which runs out before my face.”--- 
‘© Why, good God, what is that 
you complain of ? Were not the 
nofes of the Roman matrons nofes 
without end ? Obferve all the an- 
tient bufts.”’---‘* But at leaft they 
had not this great mouth, and fuch 
blubber- lips.”’------- “« Thick lips, 
Madam, are the charm of the Ame- 
rican beauties : they are, as it were, 
two cufhions, on which foft and 
tender pleafure takes its repofe. As 
to a wide mouth, I know nothing 
that gives the countenance more 
ous and gaiety.”’-----‘* True, 
when the teeth are fine; but un- 
happily. . .. .”-+-** Go to Siam, 
there fine teeth are vulgar, and it is 
a fcandal even to haveany. Thus 
all that is called beauty depends on 
the caprice of mankind, and the 
only real beauty is the objeét which 
has charmed us. Shall | be your’s 
then, my dear philofopher ?” de- 
manded fhe, hiding her face behind 
her fan.---** Pardon me, Madam, if 
I hefitate. My delicacy renders 
me timid, and | profefs a difinte- 
reftednefs not yet fufliciently known 
to you, to be above fufpicion. You 
have talked to me of ten thou- 
fand 
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fand crowns a-year, and that cir- 
cumftance makes me tremble.” 
---Go, Sir, you are too juft to im- 

ute tome fuch mean fufpicions ; 
it is Clariffla that detains you; I 
fee your evations; leave me.”-.- 
‘‘ Yes, I leave you, to go and ac- 
quit myfelf of the promife | have 
juft made to Cleon. He was dif- 
miffed, he complained to me of it, 
and I have promifed him to en- 
gage Clariffa to give him her hand. 
Now believe that I love her.’’---** Is 
it pofible ? Oh, you charm me, and 
I cannot ftand this facrifice. Go and 
fee her, lL wait you here, do not let 
me languifh: this very evening we 
will leave the country.” 

I wonder at myfelf,”’ faid he as he 
was going off, ‘* for having the cou- 
rage to marry her. She is fright- 
fal 3 but fhe is rich.”.He comes 
to Clariffa, finds her at “her toi- 
lette, and Cleon along with “her, 
who affumes, on feeing him, a de- 
jected air.---‘* O! the handfome 
fuit !”? cryed fhe. ‘* Come this way, 
that I may fee you. It is quite deli- 
cious, is it not, Cleon? It was my 
choice.” I fee it plainly, Madam,” 
replied Cleon with a melancholy 
air. ‘** Let us leave off this tri- 
fling,” interrupted the philofo- 
pher ; ** I am come to clear myfelf 
of acrime of which] am accufed, 
and to fulfila ferious duty. Cleon 
loves you, you love him ;_ he has 
loft your heart, he tells me, and 
that I am the caule of 1t.---** Yes, 
Sir: and why all this’ myftery ? I 
have juft been makjng a declara- 
ration of it to him-’---“* And I, 
Madam declare tg you, that I will 
never make unhappy a worthy man, 
who merits youd and dies if he lofes 
you. I loye ydéu as much as he can 
Jove you: itis a confeffion which I 
am not alhamed to make; but his 
inclination has been more rooted by 
the unconquerable force of habit 
than mine, and perhaps alfol fhall 
find in myfelf refources which he 
has not in himfelf.” ‘** O, the 
wonderful man!” cryed Cleon, 
embracing the philofopher. ‘*What 
fhall I fay to you! You confound 
me.” ‘* ‘There is no mighty mat- 
terin allthis,” replyed the philo- 
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fopher with humility: “* your gene- 
ronty fet the example, | only imi- 
tate you.” ‘* Come, ladies faid 
Clariffa to Lucinda and Doris, 
whom fhe faw appear at that in- 
ftant, **‘ come and be witnefles of 
the triumph of philofophy. Ariftus 
refigns me to his rival, and {facri- 
fices his love for me to the happi- 
nefs of a man he hardly knows.” 
Their aftonifhment and admiration 
were acted up to the life ; and Arif- 
tus, taking Clariffa’s hand, which 
he put into Cleon’s, fnuffed up in 
abundance, with a fupercilious mo- 
defty, the incenfe of adoration, ‘¢ 
Be happy,” faid he to them, and 
ceafe your aflonifhment at an effort, 
which, however painful, carries 

its recompence along with it. What 
then would a philofopher be, if vir- 
tue were not every thing to him ?”” 

At thefe words Ke retired, as it 

were, to withdraw himfelf from his 

glory. : 

Madam Prefident waited the phi- 
lofopher’s“coming. ‘* Is it done 
then ?” demanded the of him. *‘Yes, 
Madam, they are united; I am 
er own, and yours-”---** O, I 
triamph : you are mine. Come here 
then, that I may enchain you.” 
---Ah! Madam,” faid he, falling 
at her knees, ‘* what dominion you 
have acquired over me! O Socrates! 
O- Plato! what is become of your 
difciple ? Do you yet know him in 
this ftate of abafement !” While he 
fpoke thus, Madam Prefident took 
a rofe-coloured ribband, which fhe 
bound about the fage’s neck, and 
imitating Lucinda in the Ora- 
cle*, with the moft comical infan- 
tine airin the world called him by 
the name of Charmer. ‘** Good 
heaven! what would become of me 
if any body knew.... Ah, Ma- 
dam,” faid he, ** let us fly, let us 
banith ourfelves from a fociety that 
watches us; fpare me the humili- 
ation.”---** What is it you call hu- 
miliation? I muft have you glory 
in their prefence that you are mine, 
that you wearmychain.” At thefe 
words the door opens, and Madam 
Prefident gets up, holding the phi- 
lofopher ina ftring. ‘‘ See here,” 
faid the to the company, fee here 

* A farce, 
this 
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this proud man, who fighs at my 
feet for the beauty of my purfe: I 
deliver him up to you, I have play- 
ed my part.’’ At this picture the 
roof refounded with the name of 
Charmer, and innumerable peals of 
laughter. Ariftus, tearing his hair, 
and rending his clothes with 
rage, launched out into reproaches 
on the perfidy of women, and went 
off to compofe a book againft the 
age, in which he roundly afferted, 
xT there was no fage but him- 
felf. 


On ihe Fuftice of Divine Provi- 
dence. 
{ Continued from Page 216.) 


M EN Serrors and doubts con- 

cerning the Juftice of Divine 
Providence, arife 1n the firft place, 
from the. »erfeétion of our Know- 
ledge. Couid we pervade the whole 
nature and iyitem of things, and 
difcern the infinite connexions and 
correfpondencies, which not only 
take place in the various parts of 
the fyitem of man‘cind, but extend 
from world to world, and from age 
to age, how aftonifhing would our 
view of things be? and how abfo- 
lutely perfeét would the works of 
the almighty appear ?------Bnt we 
fee nothing beyond the little pre- 
cinét of owr habitation; and do not 
perfe&tly underfiand even that fhort 
fcene which is prefented to our 
view, but are frequently miftaking 
one thing for another, and pailing 
a falfe judgment on human life and 
the events of the world. The better 
we underftand our own nature and 
the world around us, the more wif- 
dom, juftice, and goodnefs we hhall 
find in the whole conttitution. But 
our minds are bianed by partial 
views and particular events, tho’ 
they conclude nothing in regard to 
the whole. 

In the fecond place, the corrup- 
tion of men’s hearts is a principal 
caufe of error and falfe judgment 
concerning the'ways of divine pro- 
vidence. Men con{cious to them- 
felves of unjuft difpofitions in their 
own minds, are moft apt to be fuf- 
picious of the intentions of other 
perfons & agents, even of the greateft 
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of beings and fovereign agent of 
the univerfe. They are not only 
willing to believe that other men 
have no more regard to juftice than 
themfelves; but are tempted to ap- 
prehend that'the divine nature and 
difpofition{may beof the fame kind. 
The difpofitions of men have 2 
ftrong influence upon their judg- 
ments: and if thofe are unjuft and 
tyrannical, and tempt them to abufe 
their own powers and faculties; they 
hence fufpe& that others will do the 
fame ; and connett fo ftrongly toge- 
ther the idea of power in any Be- 
ing with a temptation or difpofition 
to abufe that power, that they can- 
not cordially believe, thata Being 
of almighty power is at the fame 
time perfectly juft and beneficent, 
and employs his power to no other 
ends than the greateft utility and 
good of the whole world. At leatt, 
they flatter themfelves hopes with 
of impunity, and of efcaping the 
fcourge of divine juftice; falfely 
imagininz, from a partial view of 
the itate of the world, that certain 
advantages or pleafures may be 
reaped from fraud and wicked- 
nefs, preferable to thofe refult- 
ing from integrity and virtue. 
Another fource of mifapprehen- 
fions and doubts concerning divine 
providence, is the particular doc- 
trines which have fnedlante pre- 
vailed, and which, if true, would 
atually derogate from the divine 
erfections of juftice and equity. 
or inftance ; if men believe, that 
Gop will not defrey the wicked in 
another world, as the Gofpel af- 
firms; but will preferve them for 
ever, in order to inflict upon them 
endlefs torments, and make their 
wickednefs and mifery everlafting ; 
---it is impoffible that they can be- 
lieve, at the fame time, his perfect 
juftice, much lefs his infinite good- 
nefs :---Or if they believe that he 
transfers the punifhment due to any 
crimes from the guilty to the inno- 
cent; --if it is an article of their 
faith, that Gop punifheth all man- 
kind, not for their own fins, but for 
the fin and difobedience of their 
firft parents 3 This tends to 
confound their natural ideas of di- 
vine providence, and the equity of 
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his government over the world: 
and if men efpoufe miftaken prin- 
ciples, and imagine that to be fact 
and the real ftate of things, which 
is not fo; itis no wonder they la- 
bour under perplexities, and find 
infuperable difficulty, in attempt- 
ing to reconcile their imaginary 
fyitem of things with perfe& wifdom 
and juftice ; and therefore are ready 
to conclude, The ways of GOD are 
unequal. . 
he Jfraelites {n the prophet 
Exehiel’s time faid, The fathers 
eaten Jour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are fet an edge. And many in 
thefe latter ages of chriffianity have 
faid, that our fr/? parents eat the for- 
bidden fruit, and all their children 
and pofterity to the end of the world 
are punifhed forit. But the words 
of theprophet in expoftulating with, 
and reproving the Ifraelites for their 
defaming the divine charaéter, and 
mifrepreienting the proceedings of 
his providence, are equally appli- 
cable to chriflians of later times. 
** As] live, faith the Lord, ye fhall 
“* not ufe any more this faying. Be- 
** hold all fouls are mine: As the 
** foul of the father, fo alfo the foul 
“‘ of the fon is mine. The foul 
** that finneth, it fhail die. But if a 
** man be juft, and doeth that which 
“* is lawful and right, he fhall furely 
*“ live, faith the Lord God. Ifhe 
** beget a fon that is a robber, a 
** fhedder of blood, an oppreffor of 
** the poor and needy ; he fhal! not 
** live, he fhall furely die, his blood 
** fhall be upon him. Now lo, if 
** that perfon beget a fon that feeth 
“* all his father’s fins which he hath 
** done, and confidereth and doeth 
“* not fuch like; he fhall not die 
** for the iniquity of his father, he 
* fhall furely live. Yet fay ye, 
What? Doth not the fon bear the 
iniquity of the father? ‘* Do nat 
men men bear the iniquity of their 
“¢ fir parents ?? No. When the 
** ‘fon hath done that which is law- 
** ful ad right, and hath kept allmy 
* ftatutes and hath done them, he 
* fhall furely live. The foul that 
* finneth it fhall die. The fon 
** fhall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither fhall the father 
“* bear the iniquity of the fon. The 
“* righteoufnefs of the righteous 
* fhall be upon him, and the wick 
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“‘ ednefs of the wicked fhali be 
‘“‘ upon him. Yet ye fay, the 


way of the Lord is not equal. 
Are not my ways equal: Are not 
your ways unequal? Therefore I 
will judge you, upon every one 
according to his ways, faith the 
Lord God. Repent and turn 
from all your tranfgreflions ; fo 
oe em fhall not be your ruin. 
Caft away from you all your tran- 
greflions, and make you a new 
heart and a new fpirit. For why 
will you die? For I have no plea- 
fure in the death of him that di- 
eth, faith the LordGod. Where- 
fore turn yourfelves and live. 

In order to gain clear apprehen- 
fions of the governing juftice of Gop, 
and theintentionsof his providence; 
we muft endeavour to underftand 
fomething of the divine condutt, 
and beware of miftaking his difpen- 
fations, and mifvepreieatine his 
actions, or imagining the conftitu- 
tion of the world and the condition 
of human life to be different from 
what it is: left we foolifhly imput 
to Gop the defects of our narrow 
underitandings, the unjuit imagina- 
tions of our hearts, or the ground- 
lefs fuppofitions and tenets of weak 
men ; and hence defame the adora- 
ble character of the greateft and bef 
of Beings. We fee manifeft fymp- 
toms and inconteflable evidences of 
a divine provicence, juftice and be- 
neficence, in the conftitutionof this 
world, and the prefent fcene of hu- 
man lite. Andifwe cannot refolve 
all difficulties or dark appearances; 
we ought to remember, that the 
{chemes of divine wifdom and juf- 
tice are not bounded bythe narrow 
limits of this world, or confined to 
any period of time, but are extended 
thoughout the univerfe and to end- 
lefs ages. And when the fcenes of 
other worlds and of future ages are 
difcofed to us, we may become 
more competent judges, and difcern 
thofe vait effects of a wife contri- 
vance and juft difpofition of all 
things, of which we have now {carce 
any conception. 

Inthe mean time, let prefent ar- 
guments fuffice to our fatisfac- 
tion: and iet a deep convi¢tion 
and conftant belief of the univer- 
fal prefiding, perfect and = 
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nal juftice of Gon, difpofing af- 
fairs, rewarding virtue and punifh- 
ing wickednefs here and hereafter ; 
be our governing principle thro’ life, 
deterring us from vice, and fupport- 
ing and animating us in the con- 
ftant practice of all virtue. 


The WESTMINSTER JOURNAL. 


By Tuo. Toucuirt, of Spring Gar- 
dens, E/9. 


N Otwithftandin the heap of new 

‘Taxes with which we are every 
day threatened, may in fome mea- 
fure feem countenanced by the 
greatnefs of our national debt, I am 
neverthelefs of opinion, that if our 
old ones were equitably laid on, and 
properly colleéted, there would be 
no neceflity for any additional bur- 
dens to prefs us deeper to the duft 
in thefe times of a glorious and bo- 
nourable Peace; but if Minifters 
have neither the wifdom nor the 
goodnefs to take proper expedi- 
ents for the benefit of the Public, 
the Public muft only wait as well as 
they are able, for the happy Aira 
that fhall drive thefe vipers from 
the offices which they fo highly dif- 
grace. 

Whenever the lower orders talk 
about the creatnefs of theirhardfhips, 
or mention the diftrefs under which 
they groan, we have {cribblers 
enough who ftand up in defence of 
Luxury and Opulence, and amufe 
us with a variety of plaufible argu- 
ments concerning the extraordinary 
fhare which the rich are obliged to 
bear in all the difficulties of the 
kingdom. Among other declama- 
tions, for this laudable purpofe, we 
are aiked, if there is notaheavy duty 
upon plateand carriages, which is in 
a particular manner injurious to the 
Great, fince itcan effect very few 
but the Opulent, who are able to 
afford fuch articles of Luxury? 

I thall readily anfwer that there 
is fuch a duty in being; but at the 
fame time I muft beg leave to afk in 
what manner thisduty is paid? The 
Officer of the Revenue can enter a 
poor man’s houfe at difcretion, and 
abufe him with all the afperity of 
underbred infclence inemployment, 
it he fhould be usfortunately guilty 


The Wefiminfter Feurnal. 


of the moft cafual difrefpe&t. But 
the cafe is entirely different with the 
Great; their houfes are held as fa- 
cred as the Temples of the Deity, 
and muft be approached with a 
greater degree of veneration. ‘The 
word Lord or Right Honourable car- 
ries amagic in it that foftens the 
moft impudenz varlet of the Excite 
into the humblett civility and good 
behaviour: he trembies for fear of 
offending any body who has intereft 
enough to kick him out of place, 
and inftead of ordering the fervants 
of a great man to fhew him the par- 
ticular articles which he ought to 
tax, he receives directions about the 
difcharge of his own duty, and does 
not prefume to lay on a fingle fix. 
pence more than what they think it 
abfolutely neceflary to allow. By 
this means, tho’ the quantity of plate, 
and the number of carriages in the 
kingdom are very great; ftill the 
revenues accruing from both are 
but very little, and they are fcarcely 
any thing more than a nominal 
fource of benefit ‘to the kingdom: 
Perhaps if I faid that the profit ac- 
cruing from this channel would 
hardly defray the falaries of the 
various cflicers who are employed 
in colle€ting it, I fhould net very 
much tranfgrefs the bounds of pro- 
bability; fo that every fenfible man 
fees the extreme neceffity of a regu- 
lation in this duty, and thinks it 
not a littleextraordinary, that our 
immaculate adminiftration fhould 
hefitate a moment to place it on a 
very different principle. If this was 
done, fome at leait of the many new 
taxes now talking of, weuld be 
looked upon as utterly ufeleis, and 
thefe Luxuries of life would beara 
confiderable part of that burcen 
which is fo injudicioufly as well 2s 
fo cruelly laid upon the poorett claf- 
fes of the people. 

it will poffibly be obje&ted to the 
foregoing arguments, that there is 
but little foundation for funpofing 
the officers of excife are fo very fear- 
fulof examining the plate and car- 
riages of the great, when we fee the 
oficers of the cuftoms every day 
examining the baggages of our frit 
nobility, and feizing the minuteit 
article which appears to be contra- 
band 
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band. ‘This circumilance, I can- 
didly confefs, has but very little 
weight with me: To be fure many 
fuits of clothes belonging to many 
of the nobility have been at different 
times feized, but then I am not alto- 
getherfatisfied, burthatthe principal 
part of them might have been reftored 
to their right honourable owners ; I 
havenot often heardthat thefeclothes 
were either burned by way of exam- 
ple, or fold for the benefit of the re- 
venue ; therefore till fome evidence 
a little more ftrong than common 
rumour is produced, to convince me 
that all thefe feizures were difpofed 
of agreeable to the A& of Parlia- 
ment, I cannot be convinced that 
the Officers of the Cuftoms are any 
more meritorious in the difcharge of 
their duty, than the worthy Gen- 
tlemen of the Excife. 

The prefent exigencies of the na- 
tion render this a moft improper 
time for paying unnecefiary compli- 
ments, therefore we ought to be un- 
commonly careful about the execu- 
tion of our!aws. Our Merchants 
are every day becoming bankrupts, 
and our Artifans are in thoufands 
imploring the charity of the few 
who are bieit with any ability to re- 
lieve them: What flronger indica- 
tions can be neceffary of a general 
poverty and deftruétion ? we are now 
hanging on the verge of ruin; fo 
dreadful a precipice ought there- 
fore to awaken us from our lethar- 
gy, and oblige us to a proper regu- 

ation of our revenues, fince there 
is no other poflibility of our being 
faved. 


The Knowledge and Virtue of the pre- 
fent Age equal to any former one. 


GPeatly as the degeneracy of the 

prefent age may be talked of, or 
highly foever as we may imagine the 
people of antient times to furpafs 
us, either in morality or under- 
Landing ; lam neverthelefs perfedlly 
fatisied that there is as much good 
fenfe, and as much real virtue to be 
met with in our Own days as ever 
were found in the days of our fore- 
fathers, notwithitatiding the meri- 
torious cobwebs of antiquity have 
happily concealed a number of their 
follies and their faults, and thrown a 
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friendly veil of oblivion over no in- 
confiderable fhare of their imperfec- 
tions. 

Many of the antient Sages owed 
the greateit part of their reputation 
to circumitances which would enti- 
tlea modern toa dark room and a 
trufs of ftraw, or excite the general 
contempt at leaft againtt his folly 
andimpertinence ; What would we 
think of a Philofopher now a days, 
if inftead of arguing the world by the 
force of found reafoning out of their 
vices and abfurdities, he fhould be 
in Continual tears about the former, 
andina perpetual fit of laughing at 
the laft? What would we fay to any 
Moralift who would fearch the pub- 
lic ftreets at noon with a candle and 
lanthorn, and tell every body he 
met, that he was endeavouring to 
find an honeft man? Or what would 
we fay to.a Cynic, who by way of 
exhorting his countrymen againit the 
allurements of luxury, would make 
ufe of no other perfuafives than bid- 
ding a total adieu to every focial 
enjoyment, and taking up his refi 
dence ina tub? 

The writers of a later date look 
with ajuft difdain upon fuch def- 

scahle int ' i. « . 

picable infiances of affectation, and 
do not addrefs themfelves to the 
weaknefs, but to the underftanding 
of their countrymen: It isnot the 
paffions which they want to work 
upon, but the underftanding which 
they want toconvince; and are in- 
finitely more folicitous to eftablifh 
arefpectable opinion of their judg- 
ment and their integrity, than am- 
bitious to purchafe an immortality 
by the practice of any illuftrious ab- 
furdity, which however it may daz- 
zle a moment upon the imagination, 
the cooler reflections of reaion muft 
confider with the moft infuperable 
contempt. Far be it from me to 
pluck the fmalleft bay from the brow 
of antiquity: I fincerely venerate 
many lefions inculcated by feveral 
ofthe Philofophers ; but at the fame 
time I cannot be totally inienfible 
to the imper‘cétions of their times, 
or palpably blind to the merits of our 
own; For this reafonI muit ftand 
up for the character of modern un- 
derfiandiv.g, and declare it 2s my 
opinion, that I think no two Philo- 
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fophers in the whole compafs of an- 
tiquity have furpaffed Bacon and 
Newton, either in the extent or 1m- 
portance of their works ; and how- 
ever [ may ncur the cenfure of claf- 
fical readers, I will go farther, and 
venture to affert, that Shakefpear 
and Milton are Poets of as much ex- 
cellence as either Homer or Virgil : 
and poffibly ifthe Englifh language 
was but half fo univerfally ftudied as 
the Greek or Latin, I fhould find 
thoufands who would not hefitate to 
give a more exalted forum of repu- 
tation to the two illuftrious moderns, 
than to the two celebrated names 
of antiquity, who have for fo many 
ages been confidered as a fort of ne 
plus ultra to homan genius, In every 
performance of a poetical tenden- 


cy. 

" Heving faid thus much in defence 
of modern underftanding, I fhall 
fay a few words in fupport of mo- 
dern virtue againft the heavy accu- 
fations of degeneracy, which fome 
inconfiderate writers are but too apt 
to jay at our door, and but too rea- 
dy to faften on the credulity of the 
public. 

It muft be readily granted, that 
the hiftory of modern times affords 
fufficient inftances of vices, which 
reduce human nature to the bafeft 
of all levels, and throw the blackeft 
ftigma notonly upon the dignity, 
butuponthe very nameofman: Yet 
if we take a review of more diftant 
ages, we fhall find equal examples 
of rapine, perjury, and blood: The 
civilized ftatesof Greece produced 
as many fcenes of ambition, tyran- 
ny, and murder, as can poflibly be 
found among the moft barbarous 
nations; andthe virtuous Romans 
themfelves, at the very momentthey 
were affecting an uncommon fanc- 
tity of manners, were robbing all 
the world to inculcate maxims of 
juttice, and cutting whole nations to 
pieces, toteach them leflons of bene- 
volence and humanity. Greece had 
its Philip and its Alexander, if 
France had her Louis the X1Vth; 
and Rome had her Cefar,, if Eng- 
had her Cromwell, and has a Cali- 
guia and a Nero to blacken everlatt- 
ingly upon her annals, ifours are 
fligmatized with an arbitrary 
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or a_ perjured, bigotted, 
and inhuman James: When I men- 
tion Louis the XIVth, I by no means 
defign to compare him with Phili 
or Alexanderin any thing but his 
ambition and his rapacity ; they are 
in every other refpect fo infinitely 
the more exalted murderers, that the 
fenfible reader will readily perceive, 
in this refpeé&t I intended a very li- 
mited parallel. 

Seeing therefore that the moft ce- 
Iebrated of the antient Eras cannot 
produce greater Poets and Philofo- 
phers than what appears upon the 
modern lift; I fhould be glad to 
afk what reafonable opinion can 
be afligned for our {uppofed pra- 
vityin underftanding ; ana F fhould 
be alfo glad to know how the charge 
ofadepravity in manners can be 
fupported, when upon a candid re- 
view of the antient annals, they ap- 
pear to be covered with at leaft an 
equal fhare of abfurdities andcrimes. 
That the modern Era is badenough, 
we have too many lamentable tefti- 
monies; but there is no neceflity to 
agpravate either our weaknefs or 
our guilt, by making us worfe 
than former times, which where- 
ever we examine, were, in the 
general, a compound of villains and 
the grofieft fools. 


A Letter from Sir. Thomas Fitzofborne 
toa Friend concerning the compara- 


tive Merit of the two Sexes. 


March to. 

wat haughty Sachariffa has 
put you out of humour with 

her whole fex? forit isfame difap- 
pene I fufpe&t, of the tender 
ind, that has thus fharpened the 
edge of your fatire, and pointed 
its invective againft the fairer half 
of our fpecies. You were not mif- 
taken, however, when you fuppofed _ 
I thould prove no convert to your 
do&trine; but rife up as an advo- 
cate, where I profefs myfelf an ad- 
mirer. lam not, ’tis true, altoge- 
ther of old Montaigne’s opinion, 
that the fouls of both fexes are 
caff (as he expreffes it) in fame 
mould: on the contrary, I am wil- 
ling enough to join with you in 
thinking, that they may be wrought 
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off from different models. Yet the 
cafis may be equally perfect, tho’ 
it fhould be allowed that they are 
effentially different. ‘Nature, it is 
certain, has traced out a feparate 
courfe of aétion for the two {exes ; 
and as they are appointed to dif- 
tinét offices of life, itis not impro- 
bable that there may be fomething 
diftin&t likewife in the frame of 
their minds; that there may be 
a kind of fex in the very fou). 

I cannot, therefore, but wonder, 
that Plato fhould have thought it 
reafonable to admit them into an 
equal fhare of the dignities and of- 
fices of his imaginary common- 
wealth; and that the wifdom of 
the antient Egyptians fhould have 
fo ftrangely inverted the evident 
intentions of providence, as to con- 
fine the men to domeftick affairs, 
whilft the women, it is faid, were 
engaged abroad in the active and 
laborious fcenes of bufinefs. Hitto- 
ry, it muft be owned, will fupply 
ie few female inftances of all 
the more. mafculine virtues: But 
appearances of that extraordinary 
kind are too uncommon, to fup- 
port the notion of a general equa- 
lity in the natural powers of their 
minds. 

Thus much, however, feems 
evident, that there are certain mo- 
ral boundaries which nature has 
drawn between the two fexes, and 
that neither of them can pafs over 
the limits of the other, without 
equally deviating from the beauty 
and decorum of their refpective 
characters : Boadicea in armour is, 
to me at leaft, as extravagant 
a fight, as Achilles in petticoats. 

In determining therefore the 
comparative merit of the two 
fexes, it is no derogation from fe- 
male excellency, that it differs in 
kind from that which diftinguifhes 
the male part of our fpecies. And 
if in general it fhall be found wont 
upon an impartial enquiry, I be- 
lieve, will moft certainly be found) 
that women fill up their appointed 
circle cf action with greater regula- 
rity and dignity than. men; the 
claim of preference cannot juftly be 
decided in our favour. In the pru- 
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dential and economical parts of 
life, I think it undeniable that they 
rife far above us. And if true for- 
titude of mind, is beft difcovered 
by a chearful refignation to the 
meafures of providence, we fhall 
not find reafon, perhaps, to claim 
that moft fingular of the human 
virtues as our peculiar priviledge. 
There are numbers of the other fex, 
who, from the-natural delicacy of 
their conftitution, pafs thro’ one 
continued fcene of fuffering from 
their cradles to their graves, with 
a firmnefs of refolution that would 
deferve fo many ftatues to be erec- 
ted to their memories, if heroifm 
were not eftimated more by the 
fplendour than the merit of aécti- 
ons. 

But whatever real difference there 
may be between the moral or intel- 
leCtual powers of the male and fe- 
male mind; nature does not feem 
to have marked the diftinction fo 
{trongly as our vanity is willing to 
imagine: and after all, perhaps, 
education will be found to coniti- 
tute the principal fuperiority. It 
mutt be acknowledged, at leaft, that 
in this article we have every advan- 
tage over the fofter fex, that art and 
induftry can poffibly fecure to us. 

he moft animating examples of 
Greece and Rome are fet before us, 
as early as we are capable of any 
obfervation; and the nobleft com. 
pofitions of the antients are given 
into our hands, almo‘t as foon as 
we have ftrength to hold them: 
while the employments of the other 
fex, at the fame period of life, are 
generally the reverfe of every thing 
that can open and enlarge their 
minds, or fill them with juft and 
rational notions. The truth of it 
is, female education is fo much 
worfe than none, 25 it is better to 
leave the mind to its natural and 
uninftru&ted fuggettions, than to 
lead it into falfe purfuits, and con- 
traét its views, by turning them 
phe the loweft and moft trifling 
objects. We feem, indeed, by the 
manner in which we fuffer the 
youth of that fex to be trained, to 
confider women agrecably to the 
opinion of certain Mahometan 
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cc&tors, and treat them as if we 


bel eved they have no fouls: why 
elie are they 


Bred only and compleated to the 
tafte 

Of ‘u ful Aappeience, to fing, ta 
ce 


ance, 
To drefs, and traule the tongue, and 
roll the eye? MiLT. 


_ This ftrange negleé& of cultivat- 
ing the female mind, can hardly be 
allowed as good policy, when it is 
confidered how much the intereft 
of fociety is concerned in the rec~ 
titude of their underftandings. That 
feafon of every man’s life which is 
moftt fufceptible of the ftrongeft im- 
preffions, is neceflarily under fe- 
male dire&tion; as there are few 
inflances, perhaps, in which that 
fex is not one of the fecret fprings 
which regulates the moft important 
movements of private or publick 
tranfactions. What Cato obferved 
of his countrymen, is in one refpeé& 
true of every nation under the fun: 
“* the Romans,” faid he, *‘ govern 
the world, but it is the women that 
** sovern the Romans.” Let not, 
however, a certain pretended Cato 
of your acquaintance, take occaiion 
from this maxim to zn/ul/t a fecond 
time that ianocence he has fo often in- 
jured: for Twill tell him another 
maxim as true as the former, that 
** there are circumftances wherein 
“* no woman has power enough to 
‘‘ controula manof fpirit.? = | 
If it be truethen (as true beyond 
all peradventure itis) that female 
influence is thus extenfive ; nothing 
certainly, can be of more impor- 
tance, than to give it a proper ten- 
dency, by the affiftance of a well- 
cireéted education. Far am I from 
recommending any attempts to ren- 
der women eonads et furely 
it is necefiary they fhould be raifed 
above ignorance. Such a general 
tincture of the moft ufeful fences 
as may ferve to free the mind from 
vulocr prejudices, and give it a re- 
lifh for the rational exercife of its 
powers, might very juitly enter into 
the plan of female erudition. That 
fex might be taught to turn the 
curfe of their refiections into a pro- 
por and advantageous channel, 


Extrads of Letters from the feveral News-Papers. 


without any danger of rendering 
them too leviny for the feminine 
duties of life. In aword, I would 
have them confidered as defigned 
by Providence for ufe as well as 
fhew, and trained up, not only as 
women, but as rational creatures, 
Adieu. Iam, &c. 


Extra&s of Letters that have appeared 
in the Jeveral News-Papers. 


A Writer in the Publick Ledger, 
who figns W. Pym, fays that 
the Reafon of the continued decline 
in the Hat Trade of this kingdom 
is fufficiently evident. In moit ma- 
nufaétures the workmanfhip forms 
the principal part of the price ; and 
labour being at nearly double the 
rate in England to what itis in 
France, the French are fiill enabled 
to underfel us in all the foreign 
markets, notwithftanding they pay 
five pence more upon every fkin 
than what is laid upon the confumpe 
tion of this country. For tho’ in 
the quantity of Beaver necefflary 
to make a hat, they may pay a fhil- 
ling more than we do, yet it natu- 
rally follows, if they can manufac- 
ture it for a couple of fhillings Iefs, 
they can ftill afford it at a Seales 
price to the Purchafer. The pur- 
chafer goes of courfe where he can 
be accommodated on the moft rea- 
fonable terms; and thus it is that 
unlefs fome fpeedy regulation is 
made in the Beaver Trade, the Hat 
manufactory will continue to de- 
cay, till we have the mortification, 
erhaps, of feeing it totally annihi- 
ated. : 
To prevent a circumftance fo 
highly injurious to the intereft of 
this kingdom, it behoves us, in a 
very particular manner, to take fuch 
fleps as are moft likely to occafion a 
demand for our own Hats in all the 
foreign markets.—Suppofe therc- 
fore, for this purpofe, we were to 
put an entire ftop to the exportation 
of raw Beaver, and lay a duty upon 
the exportation of Hats. ‘This, in 
my Opinion, would equally anfwer 
the ends of the Merchant and the 
Manefaéturer; for as the Beaver 
trade is entirely in our own hands, 
the French themfelves muft buy our 
manufactures 
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manufactures, and be a fort of Fac- 
tors for usin all the countries of 
Europe. By this means the Mer- 
chant will find purchafers enough at 
home for his commodity, without 
running the rifque of foreign pay- 
ments, and the various other contin- 
gencies to which he is liable in ex- 
portation, The Government will 
alfo reap great advantages from fuch 
an expedient, as 7 may encreafe 
the duty, which will then be paid 
by our neighbours and not by our- 
felves, and thoufands of induftrious 
people will be raifed to all the blef- 
{ings of competence and content; 
who are now pining in the deepett 
diftrefs, or abfolutely perifhing for 
ar ee 

A Writer in the Public Ledger, 
who figns Axztenor, after taking no- 
tice of the little improvement which 
youths make at the Grammar-{chool 
in fix or feven years time, obferves, 
that itis the cuftom to fend boys to 
the Grammar-fchool to read Jatin, 
before they can even fpell Englith ; 
whereas they fhould be always taught 
to read and pronounce their own 
tongue properly and grammatically, 
and .be tolerably well acquainted 
with it, before they learn any other 
whatever. It is therefore highly 
requifite, that in all Grammar- 
Schools particular days or hours 
should beapprcopriated for the Tcach- 
ing of Englifo. ‘This would not only 
be an eafe and relief to boys, but 
would infallibly enable them to 
purfue their ftudies more willingly 
and chearfully than they are at pre- 
{ent fuppofed to do, and would 
prove of iingular utility & advantage. 

A Writer in the London Evening 
Poft, after taking notice that the 
Topic of our Liberties and Confti- 
tution is growing every day more 
and more unfafhionable, and is re- 
garded by fome, as little deferving 
any ferious attention ; begs leave to 
entertain the public with the jug- 
gling tricks of 2 Northern Conjurer 
whom for want of knowing his real 
name, he fays, he fhal] call the 
modern Dr. Fauffus. 

This wonderful adept, in the oc- 
cult fciences, can fafcinate the eyes 
tofuch adegree as to make black 
appear white, and white appear 
biack, tho’ in reality the.cclours 


themfelves are not in the leaf al- 
tered. 

He throws fuch a Scotch mitt over 
your fenfes, that you doubt whether 
two and two make four, and whether 
the Sun fhinesin an unclouded noo 
day. 

He can make a penfion appear no 
bribe, and unexceptionable, provi- 
ded the perfon upon whom he o:e- 
rates isa varicious, or in want of 
money, and has a practicable con{ci- 
ence. 

He takes you bythe hand and 
clofes itand when you openit you 
find a Bank bill of soo1. or toool. 
in it.——But the effeét upon your 
tongue is fuch, that you are obliged 


~to fay ayeor noever afterwards, as 


the Conjurer pleafes. 

By fwallowing a large dofe of his 
Catholicon, or Golden Elixir, an old 
Revolutionift becomes an Advooate 
for unlimited powerand paflive obe- 
dience, and a conviéted outlaw’d 
Rebel ftarts up all of a /udden, 2 mott 
loyal Briton. A repetition of the 
enchanting dofe makes corruption 
i as a neceflary engine of 

----t, and -patrioti{m as rank dif- 
affe&tion and fedition. 

He touches with his magic wanda 
Barber Surgeon, and he is immedi- 
ately transformed into a B—t; and 
” Attorney’s turncoat fon into a 





He perfuades a man to let him put 
a red, a green, ora Slue piece of rib- 
band acrofs his fhoulderg; with 
which the vain creature ftrutsabout, 
and is delighted fora fhort time; 
but in the end it proves a galling 
chain which hecan never afterwards 
get rid of, i 

He takes any innocent writing or 
pamphlet, and by twifting and tor- 
turing the letters about to his pur- 
pofe, he makes a libel of it, where 
the author himfelf had no fuch ma- 
licious intention. 

He can perfuade a J—y that they 
ought not to fee withtheir own eyes, 
nor hear with their own ears; and 
they immediately fubmit all their 
opinions to his direction. 

He throws a black infernal pow- 
der before a man’s eyes, and from 
that moment the perfon /o bewitched 
fufpeéts all his tried, and moft 
ftannch friends, of being his invete- 

rate 
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rate enemies; and wice werfe, he 
believes thofetobe his trueft friends, 
and ready to die for him, who have 
endeavoured repeatedly to cut 
the throats of him and all his fa- 
mily. 

Heis poffeffed of /ccond-fight to 
the greateft perfection; and has 
been frank enough totell his confi- 
dents, that he himfelf fhall come, 
not long firft, to an untimely end, 

Upon the whole the fupernatural 
operations of this Northern Phano- 
emenon, are notto be accounted for 
otherwife than by luppofing, that 
like Doétor Fauftus of old, he has 
made a compofition, azd deals with 
the father of all impoftures, the De- 


vil. 
A Writerinthe St. James’s Chroni- 
cle, who figns Linertas, fpeaking 
of a Pamphlet lately publifhed, en- 
titled, Confiderations on the Legality of 
General Warrants; & obferving that 
the author in complaifance to the 
meafures ofthe times, has'overlooked 
the principal points indebate, & not 
touched upon the moft popular com- 
plaintsof a free people ; whoare very 
dubious, whether certain proceed- 
ings againtt political Aa a and 
their authors are ftriétly fpeaking 
agreeable to the nature of our Go- 
vernment asa free itate, and ftrenu- 
oufly maintain, that the defign, 
wer, and duty, of juries fhould 
inviolably preferved, and no 
metheds, direét orindireét, be en- 
_couraged, or taken, to leffen, uder- 
“mine, or deftroy thefe Effentials 
of Liberty, and Prefervatives of Pro- 
perty ; that the perfons and poffeffi- 
ons of everv particular in the nation, 
are pot to be feifed or detained but 
in a legal manner; and thatin the 
cafe of profecutions, every man ex- 
e&ts, and gas arightto demand a 
fair, open, fréé trial by his peers, or 
' his country. . 


An experienced efficacious Gargle and 
Plaifter for a fore Throat. 


The Gargle. 
T AKF half a pound of figs, ftew 
them in acguart of f{pring-water 
till half is wafted ; then ftrain it off, 
and mix it with pounded fugar-can- 
dy, which has been lain before the 


fire between ilices of lemon, 
. ' 
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The Plaifter. 
Take the bignefs of a wallnut of 
caftile foap, and an equal quantity 
of pepper pounded; fimmer them 
overthe fate with honey, ’till it 
comes to the confiftence of a falve; 
then fpread it ona woman’s leather 
glove, and lay it on warm under the 
throat up to the ears. 
N. B- Blood fhould be taken away 
onceor twice; and fhould be the 
firft thing done. 


A remarkable Inftance of the Sagacity of 
an Elephant. 


HE keeper of anelephant, ata private 
houfe in Syria robbed him at every 
meal of one half of his allowance. One day 
his mafter took it into his head to feed the e- 
lephant himfelf and poured into his man- 
ger the full meafure of barley, which he 
had ordered for his meal, The elephant 
giving his Keeper an angry look, fepera- 
ted one half from the other with his 
Trunk, and thruft it on one Side, thereby 
difcovering the wrong that his keeper had 
done to him. 


Account of the Severities which the 
Fakers is India infi@ upon them- 
Selves, ae reprefented in the Plate. 


Mone: of the Fakyrs torture & pu- 
nifh thamfelves divers ways; 
ome wearing iron collars about their 
Necks of twenty four pound weight, in 
form of a grate four foot {quare. Others 
have iron chains made faft about their 
legs atone end, carrying the other on 
their fhoulders. Some alfo go on wood- 
en clogs full of iron pins, which are fo 
fharp, that it isa wonder how they can 
go upon them. Many other there are 
who chain themfelves by the legs to a 
tree, refolving there to end their lifes, 
Some alfo lock themfelves up in little 
fquare houfes, or rather cages, built on 
two images of the idol Mahaden, with in- 
tentions never to come out of them, not- 
withftanding they endure great hardfhip, 
partly by the heat and fmoak of the many 
lamps which they burn therein, and 
partly for theinconven enceof the rooms, 
which are fo little, that they can but juit 
fit in them, with their legs acrofs under 
them on the floor. Others hang a con- 
fiderable time on a crofs piece of timber 
by an iron hook driven into their fides, 
r.otwithftanding the pain and effufion of 
blood, whilft with a fhield and fword 
which they hold in their hands, they 
fence in theair, and fing fongs in honour 
of their god, 
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Senect Pieces of Poerrry. 


A Defeription of a fine April Morn- 
ing. 


— Snows are melted, and the frofts 
are patt ; 
Nor do we longer dread the wintry 
blatt. 
The dawning year revives the poet’s 


fire ; 
Soft firains of love returning funs in- 


{pire : | 
In every wood, behold, in every glade, 
The unfully’d verdure, and the growing 
fhade, 
All nature, like a bride, emerges bright ; 
And her lap teems luxuriant with de- 
light. 
O’er tepid plains the tempering Zephyrs 


pais, 

Call forth the burfting leaves, and fpring 
the grafs : 

A freth the painted Panfy rears its head ; 

The whitcned meadows itarry daifies 
fpread: 

The birds fweet warble from the fappy 
boughs; 

And fwains in tuneful fighs renew their 
vows, 

How calm the Air ; a pleafing ftillnefs 
reigns ; 

And the moift verdure brightens through 
the plains. 

Soft “—— falls the filver rain : when 
o! 
Athwart the horizon ftretch’d, the wa- 

try bow 
Swells its proud arch, with braided co- 
lours gay, 
That . their dyes, and fhifting, fwift 
ecay 
The “Or difperfe: the fun purfues on 
1g 
His vaulted courfe, and glows along: the 


y: 
The linnets in the dewy buthes fing ; 
And every field is redolent with fpring, 


Ture FARMER’s BLUNDER: A 
TALE. 


Farmer once to London went 
To pay the worthy “Squire his 
rent; 

He comes==he knocks—=foon entrance 


gains, 
Who at the door fuch gueft detains? 


Forth ftruts the Squire exceeding fimart ; 

Farmer you’re welcome to my heart: 

You've brought my rent then ?---To a 
hair, 

The beft of tenants I declare. 

The fteward was call’d the accounts made 
even, 


The money paid, receipt was given. 
Well, quoth the Squire, now you fhall 


ay, 
And dine with me, old friend to day ; 
I've here fome ladies, woud’rous pretty, 
And pleafant fparks, Pil warrant will fit 


ye. 

He fcratch’d his ears, and held his hat, 

And faid, no zur, two words to that ; 

For look dye zee, when Ize do dine, 

With gentlevolks zo cruel! fine, 

I ufe to make (and "tis no wonder) 

In deed and word zome plag’y blun- 
der ; 

Zo, if your honour will permit, 

Ill with your fervants pick a bit, 

Pho, fays the Squire, it fhan’t be done, 

And to the parlour pufh d him on 

To all around he nods and fcrapes, 

Not waiting maid or butler fcapes, 

With often bidding takes his feat, 

But at a diftance mighty great: 

Tho’ often afk’d to draw his chair, 

He nods, nor comes an inch more 
near, 

By madam ferv’d, with body bended, 

With knife, ‘and fork, and arms, ex- 
tended, 

He reach’d as far as e’er was able, 

To plate that over hung the tabie, 

With little morfels cheats his chops 

And in the paffage fome he drops. 

To thew where moft his heart inclin’d, 

He talk’d and drank to John behind. 

When drank to in the modifh way, 

Your love's fufficient Zur, he'd Fy ; 

And to be thought a man of manners, 

Still rofe to make his aukward ho- 
nours. 

Pifh fays thé Squire, pray keep your fet- 
ting ; 

No, no, ~ cries, zur, “tis not fitting 5 

Tho’ I'm no fcholard vars’d in letters, 

I knows my duty to my betters. 

Much mirth the Farmer's ways af- 


ford, 
And hearty laughs go round the board. 
Thus 
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Thus the firft courfe was ended well; 

But at the next ah! what befell. 

The difhes now were timely plac’d, 

And table with frefh lux’ry grac’d, 

When drank to by a neighbring char- 
mer, 

Up, as was ufual, ftands the Farmer; 

A wag, to carry on the joke, 

Thus to his fe: vant foftiy {poke ; 

Come hither, Dick itep gently there, 

And pui! away the Farmer’s chair ; 

Tis done, his congee made the clown 

Draws back, and ttoops to fet him down; 

But by pofteriors over weigh'd, 

And by his trufty feat betray’d, 

As men at twigs in river {fprawling 

He catch’d the cloth to fave his fal- 
ling. 

In vain—fad fortune! down he’s wal- 
low'd, 

And rattling all the dithes follow’d, 

"The tcolings loft their little wits, 

The ladies fquall’d, fome fell in fits. 

Here tumbled turkies, tarts, and widge- 


ons 
And there minc’d pyes and geefe & pige- 


ons. 

A pear-pye on hisbelly drops, 

A cuftard-pudding met his chops. 

Lord ! what ado ’twixt belis aad beaux, 

Some curfe, fome cry,’ and rub their 
clothes: 

Thistady raves, and that looks down, 

And weeps, and wails ber /patter’d gown 3 

One fpark bemoans befpatter’d waitt- 
coat, 

One,rot him, cries he’s fpoil’d my lac’d coat , 

Amicft the rout, the Farmer long 

The pudding fuck’d, and heid his tongue ; 

At length he-gets him on his breech, 

And fcrabbles up to make a fpeech ; 

Firft ferapes eyes, mouth, and noftrils 
twangs, 

Then fmacks his fingers, and harangu’s, 

Plague tak’t, ize told youhow t’wou'd be, 

Luck here’s a pickle, zurs, d’ye fee ; 

And fome, [ll warrant, that makes this 
chatter, 

Have cloathers daub’d with greafe and 
butter, 

That coitt—He had gore on—but here 

Was ftop’d at once in his career, 

Peace brute ! be gone, the ladies cry 

The beaux exclaim, fly rafcal, ly— 

Ill tear his eyes out fqueaks Mifs Doily, 

I'll pink his foul out, roars a bully, 

Atthis the farmer fhrinks for fear, 

And thinking ‘twas iil tarrying here, 

Shabs off, and cries, ay ! kill me then 

When e’er you catch me here again. 


Serect Pieces of PoETRY. 


So home he jogs, and leaves the Squire 
To cool the {parks and ladies ire. 

Here ends my tale, and now I'll try, 
Like Prior, fomething to apply, 


This may teach rulers of a nation, 
Ne’er to place men above their ftation; 
And this may fhew the wanton wir, 
That while he bites, he may be bit. 


On TRUTH. 


Ruth's ever ready to enlighten all, 
But few on truth for kind affit- 
tance call, 
In vain fhe waits for votarics at her 
fhrine, 
None come, tho’ all for wanting her re- 


pine ; 

Her hands hold forth the regifter ex- 
act 

Of ev’ry gen'rous, every friendly a& ; 

Favours in which efteem with friendthip 

: vi'd 

Rectiv'd not meanly, nor confer’d with 
pride: 

Such favours as thofe who confer for- 


get. 
And who receive, declare without re. 
gret. 


Frne Riches or Virtue its cron Reward. 
Tale . 


YLPO, of ftcic caft, who firft 

Stoutly refus’d to fear tte worlt, 
Who knew no ill could e’er befal, 
Where confcious Virtue’s ALL in ALL; 
When old Antigonus’s fon, ' 
So oft a king fo oft undone, 
Like a tempeftuous whirlwind came, 
And fet Megara in a flame ; 
Stript of his art half naked went 
To feek the haughty viétor’s tent ; 
The tyrant fmil’d ; but mov’d to fee 
Merit expos’d to MISERY, 
Order’d the captains of his hoft 
To give him back the goods he’d loft, 
Stylpo the ufelefs boon deny’d ; 
Forbear, miftaken prince he cry’d, 
<¢ I’ve nothing tharI valu’d loft. 
Wifdom and Virtue ftillI boat —~~ 
Triumphant in my foul ; the reft, 
Meer joys of life, are but a jeft,”’ 
Th’ aftonifh’d monarch blufh’d with 

‘  fhame, 
Confcious of Sty/po’s brighter fame ; 
“« This man, he cry’d, hasconquer’d more 
By Virtue, than my arms by Pow’r. 
Cities may burn, and empires fall, 
ButVirtue triumphs cver all, 


